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How It Isn’t Done 


By ELEANOR FarjJEON 


ND I thought I had escaped you, Mr. Woodfield ! 
When you sent me that request for a little 
article on How I Do It, 1 thought, by sitting very 
still in my Sussex hole, and forgetting the date 
on your letter till it was too late, I might be 
given up as one of your hopeless cases. And then— 

I must needs go unexpectedly to London, and find 
myself grabbed by a stranger on a staircase. Some scurvy 
villain had pointed me out to you—I was waylaid before 
I could take steps, up or down—and after one desperate 
glance over a banister that was unjumpable, I lost my head 
and found myself promising you I-don’t-quite-know-what 
by I’m-not-quite-sure-when. Here it is. 

But it won’t say How I Do It. That’s impossible. 
I can only tell you that my tables, and chairs, and beds— 
such as are not already strewn with Pickle the old Tabby, 
Nonny the young White-and-Orange, Tortoiseshell Bunny 
and her latest family, and Golden Coney her fairest daughter 
of them all—are strewn with manuscripts Almost-Done, 
Half-Done, Just-Begun; and that nest upon nest of 
drawers is stuffed with jottings and ideas, for use This 
Year, Next Year, Sometime, Never. Some are still clear 
as crystal to me, others have grown as vague as clouds 
which have blown out of shape since they first swam into 
my horizon. This story will never be written now; shat 
poem might have been written once. What did I mean by 
this list of characters for a play ? Was ita Comedy? Was 
it a Tragedy? Don’t ask me. Five, or ten, or twenty 
years ago I could have told you. The curtain will not 
ring up. 
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It doesn’t matter. My Half-Dones and Just-Beguns 
will last my lifetime, and new ideas come faster than I can 
deal with them. Where they spring from it is hard to say. 
A suggestion from something seen on a walk, heard in a 
crowd, read in a newspaper; a wakeful night, when the 
imagination works fiercely for its own hand ; an orchestral 
concert, when I listen with my eyes shut. A number flows 
through my senses, the audience applauds, I open my eyes 
and am asked for my opinion; I keep rather mum about 
So-and-so’s new Symphonic Poem ; I have no opinion, I 
have hardly heard it. But, thanks to it, I have another 
story, or poem, or play clamouring for attention. I catch 
while I can the mood in which it was born, dashing down 
—sometimes a few words, sometimes a Zz e, or several 
pages. If I do this at once, I generally i when I run 
through my drawers a year or two later, that something 
has remained of the mood in which the jottings were 
made. In the meantime, those chance-planted seeds have 
ripened without my knowing it; and when the year’s 
chief jobs have been completed, the delicious moment is at 
hand in which I choose my next chains. In my moment 
of freedom I dally with some half-dozen impatient waiters 
in the queue. This ?—that ?—t’other? At last one claims 
me, and the exciting day is come when I can tackle it in 
good earnest, and presently be rid of it for ever. There 
are three exciting periods in any work: the beginning, 
before the agony of doubt sets in—the ending, when doubt 
is settled for better or worse—and, in between, sometimes, 
that state of creation which one of our loveliest living poets 
calls “ self-hypnosis.” Then the work moves of itself, and 
writing is bliss. Woe to the morning when this magical 
ease is checked, for even an instant. You never pick up 
the flight that has dropped to earth. This ease of move- 
ment is a gift to the writer, and can’t be commanded. That 
is why I know less about How It Is Done than How It 
Isnt. 


The day promises to be a good one for work; and 
if I were a man I would lock myself into my fastness, and 
leave my household to get about its business as it pleases, 
asking only to be left uninterrupted. But just as I rise from 
breakfast, agog to be up in my witch-hole under the roof, 
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and, forgetting everything but my sheet of foolscap, set 
foot on the staircase— 

“Miss! just a moment! Before you go, what about 
the meals ?” 

I say what about the meals. I re-set foot on the stair- 
case. 

“Miss! the trees have come from the Nursery, and 
the gardener says where do you want the weeping ash 
planted ?” 

I see the gardener, and say where. Ha, ha! the stair- 
case | 

“The telephone, miss!... The carrier’s brought 
something from the station and there’s ninepence to pay... . 
Mrs. Blank’s in the sitting-room about the District Nurse 
... the telephone, miss!... Miss! Bunny’s having her 
kittens, and the gardener says what vegetables for lunch?... 
Miss, miss! the roof has fallen on to the greenhouse, and 
the new pump’s not working, it was put in upside-down, 
the grocer’s brought back the tortoise, and where does the 
ton of oak-logs from the Estate Agent go, and you really 
did ought to look out of the window, there’s an elephant 
in the orchard, and a three-headed giant coming down the 
lane and a flock of green dragons flying in the sky, and 
the laundry’s sént the wrong pair of sheets ... the tele- 
phone, miss ! ” 

That’s how it isn’t done, dear Mr. Woodfield. Some- 
one is a/ways stopping me on the staircase. 





Illustration by G. WEDGwoop 
from Heron’s Island (Dent, 5/-). 
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Children’s Books in the Nineteenth 
Century 


By EpGar OsBoRNE 


HAT children’s books can be more nauseating 
than any other type of literature is perhaps a 
fairly accurate observation, if it is possible to 
judge from the amount of thought and time which 
is spent nowadays on the selection of books for 
children. There are, however, definite signs of an improve- 
ment in the writing of children’s books, which tendency 
had its beginnings in the nineteenth century and still con- 
tinues. All the enchantment and wonder of islands, fan- 
tastic adventures underground, or in the clouds are open 
to present-day children. It would, therefore, seem to be of 
interest to those who are interested in present-day literature 
for children to review very briefly the activities of those who 
thought about and wrote for them in the previous century. 


In the early part of the nineteenth century, children’s 
books distinctly Kowet a lack of central impulse. Fantasy 
had flamed up gaily with the Butterfly’s Ball and then died 
down below general visibility. The moral tale still flour- 
ished, but with less vigour than previously ; the tone of 
these stories, however, showed signs of becoming far less 
oppressive and, no doubt, far less literary in style. What- 
ever one may think about these moral stories, it cannot be 
denied that their chief authors could write good English. 
The lucid ease of expression in almost any passage from 
Miss Edgeworth, Mrs. Barbauld and Mrs. Sherwood will 
be evident to everyone. Apart from style, however, the 
moral tale was beginning to change its character, becoming 
more matter-of-fact, with a strong, sound foundation of 
English morality. 


It was, perhaps, the introduction of the fairy tale that 
displaced the moral story with its refrigerated purity from 
its long and gloomy reign. It is surprising that the fairy 
tale lay hidden in the mind and speech of common folk for 
so many centuries before anyone thought to digest simply, 
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for children, the large annals of Fairyland. An early 
attempt, and a really good one, was made in 1818 by Sir 
Richard Phillips, who produced a volume called Popular 
Fairy Tales. It did not, however, leave such a mark as was 
made by the most famous of all collections by those two 
serious students of folk lore, J. and W. Grimm. These 
stories were published in Germany in 1812-14 and in 
England in 1823, under the title of German Popular Stories 
and were illustrated by one of the best artists of the day, 
George Cruikshank, who was then in the prime of his 
career. Although Grimms’ stories became popular at once, 
it is surprising that it was not until twenty years later that 
romance and fantasy found authors able to convey its real 
character to children. 


The popularity of these earlier tales did, however, 
show what was beginning to break in upon the adult mind 
in regard to children, the discovery that the child was a 
child, and different at six years of age and fourteen. Writers 
began to understand fully what Samuel Johnson had said 
years before in one of his conversations with Mrs. Thrale, 
“Babies do not want to hear about babies. They like to 
be told of giants and castles and of somewhat which can 
stretch and stimulate their little minds.” This realisation that 
there was a difference between childish books and children’s 
books marks an important period in children’s literature. 
Previous to this, with few exceptions, writers of children’s 
books simply did not understand children ; and looking 
back nowadays, it is difficult to imagine that it took writers 
so many years to realise that any attempt to write down to 
children was sure to fail in the end. This habit does to a 
large extent explain why books which have become univer- 
sally popular among children, and which have now come 
to be considered children’s classics were almost all written 
for adults. Bunyan, for instance, wrote Pilgrim’s Progress 
as a religious allegory ; Robinson Crusoe was written to set 
forth Defoe’s views on current social and theological ques- 
tions ; Swift wrote Gulliver's Travels as a political satire ; 
Aesop’s Fables were intended as moral and political guides 
for men ; The Arabian Nights were old, oriental romances ; 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin was directed wholly towards adults, and 
so we might continue the list indefinitely. 
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It affords an interesting contrast to consider the fate 
of some of the older books that were written expressly for 
children, especially those that flooded the bookshops during 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Where are these 
books now? Children have rejected the moralising tales 
of good and bad girls, of obedient and disobedient boys : 
they were not children’s literature. 


The numerous dismal tales published were considered 
excellent reading for the young, whose minds had to be 
kept to the strait and narrow path of moral rectitude. It 
is strange how the authors of these times stressed the idea of 
death: in my own modest collection there are many 
examples. Here is one taken at random from a little book 
published in 1801 entitled Pleasant Tales to Improve the Mind 
and Correct the Morals of Youth, the final paragraph in the 
last story, entitled The Beggar reads as follows: “ Patty put 
her poor cousin to bed, where she lingered a few hours and 
then expired, saying, ‘Had I been good, I should have 
been happy; the guilty and the unfeeling can never taste 
of peace.’ Patty lived long and happily, a striking example 
to the world, that honesty, filial duty, and religion, are 
well-pleasing in the sight of the Almighty, who is the 
punisher of vice, and the liberal rewarder of virtue.” 


During the first twenty-five years of Victoria’s reign 
there are few single outstanding books to be observed. It 
was during this period that Peter Parley had an enormous 
vogue, as did also the Home Treasury library of nursery tales, 
which were illustrated by well-known artists of the “ literal” 
school, and were edited. by “ Felix Summerly.” The Peter 
Parley books perished years ago, whereas the stories chosen 
by “ Felix Summerly ” are often re-issued in various forms. 


It would be impossible to mention even a selection of 
the books published during this period, the three outstand- 
ing examples are Holiday House, Book of Nonsense and Ander- 
set's Fairy Tales translated by the Howitts, who, by intro- 
ducing Andersen to children during this period, gave their 
most important contribution to children’s literature. Ho/i- 
day House was written by Catherine Sinclair in 1837 and was 
certainly the best original children’s book written up to 
that time. There is nothing but praise to be said about 
Lear’s work : it was the highest thing written in this period, 
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and ranks amongst the greatest of children’s books. It 
produced no rivals but many imitators. 


When, however, we get to the ’sixties, we find the 
story element in children’s books began to hold a larger 
place. It was Lewis Carroll who changed the whole charac- 
ter of children’s literature. -A/ice became the unchallenged 
idol of the juvenile world. Perhaps much more definitely 
of the period was Charles Kingsley’s Water Babies, which 

receded Alice by a year or two. If only Kingsley could 
hove kept away from preaching, the Water Babies would 
perhaps have been as well loved by children as Alice is 
to-day. 


The facts about Lewis Carroll’s book are so well 
known that they need not be mentioned here. Alice, of 
course, led to an enormous crop of imitators, and we are 
embarrassed by them even to-day. Another notable book 
in the fairy sphere is King of the Golden River which John 
Ruskin wrote “at the request of a very young lady,” but 
even he could not avoid putting a very distinct moral into 
his tale, which also has a strong German atmosphere. 
Thackeray was much more universal and also more English 
in The Rose and the Ring. These stories were perhaps the 
chief heralds of fairyland and fantasy, but there is one other 
writer of this period, George Macdonald, whose books for 
children are worthy of note, as they reveal many tendencies 
of his time ; he brought serious imagination into the fabric 
of his tales. Amongst the best of his books for children 
are At the Back of the North Wind (1871) and the Princess 
and the Goblin (1872). 


The ’sixties and ’seventies were also remarkable for 
the development of children’s periodicals, during which 
wes domestic adult newspapers and periodicals were 

ginning to be fairly prolific. Their special significance is 
mainly in their popularity and in the fact that they possessed 
a reasonable element of brave adventure and imagination. 
These magazines were, of course, not novelties ; the term 
“ Magazine ” had been applied in the eighteenth century 
to juvenile publications. One of the best known of those 
earlier nineteenth-century publications was the Minors’ 
Pocket Book which ran for about twelve years and intro- 
duced Ann and Jane Taylor to their first readers. Others 
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can no doubt be found, but they probably cover a much 
briefer period. My own collection of children’s periodicals 
contains one which is not often mentioned, published 
monthly during 1800, entitled The Monthly Preceptor, and 
was intended as a course of instruction on every useful sub- 
ject. Prizes were offered for young students’ literary work, 
and there was a monthly distribution of prizes to the value 
of fifteen guineas and upwards. Quite a number of children 
who became more widely known in later life are mentioned 
in this magazine. For instance, probably the first printed 

roduction of Henry Leigh Hunt appeared in this journal, 
or in one number a translation of Horace’s Ode 22, Book I 
is included, for which Leigh Hunt won the first prize. In 
another number, young Hunt is informed by the editor 
that “his information is extensive, his genius luxuriant, 
and to become a good writer, only wants a little attention 


to arrangements ” and to study “ the art of arts, the art to 
blot.” 


The standard of poetry during this period was very 
low indeed, being mainly composed of pretty, unaffected 
jingles. Exceptions to this humdrum atmosphere were 
Christina Rossetti and W. B. Rands, and the children’s 
books by which the latter is best remembered are Lilliput 
Levee (1864), illustrated by Millais and Pinwell, Li//zput 
Lecturer (1871) and Lilliput Legends (1872). Christina 
Rossetti stands out prominently in the class all by herself, 
her Goblin Market (1862) possesses wonderful imaginative- 
ness and is so vivid that it cannot be classed into any par- 
ticular literary period. 


The illustrators of children’s books were of decided 
excellence during the ’sixties and seventies. Perhaps the 
most outstanding publication was thefamous Arabian Nights 
produced by Dalziel Brothers (1863), to which most of the 
leading artists contributed. Of the many artists who con- 
tributed to the making of children’s books during this 
period, three have come to be looked upon with special 
regard, Randolph Caldecott, Walter Crane and Kate 
Greenaway : they made the modern picture books for child- 
ren. There were many minor authors in this rich period 
whose work, if not still living, is at least conmianl For 
instance, Jean Ingelow, Mrs. Craik, Mrs. Gatty, Juliana H. 
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Ewing and Charlotte Yonge, if not still read are remem- 
bered with affection by the older generation. This period 
was also responsible for the introduction of the boys’ 
public school story : Tom Brown’s Schooldays was published 
in 1856, and in 1858 the much derided and much discussed 
Eric: or Little-by-Little. 


Catherine Sinclair, Lear, Dodgson, and the Boys’ Own 
Paper stand out very clearly as signposts during the nine- 
teenth century, and it is only necessary to add one other 
name to make the direction of children’s literature during 
the century quite clear. The publication of Treasure Island 
was a matter of great importance in the history of children’s 
literature. It re-kindled genuine romance in a way pre- 
viously unknown, except perhaps in certain parts of Robinson 
Crusoe. 


There is quite a lot more that could be written about 
children’s books during the latter part of the nineteenth 
century : Rider Haggard, for instance, wrote King Solomon’ s 
Mines and introduced the Empire to British boys. This 
type of book became a standard thing, particularly under 
the hand of G. A. Henty and George Manville Fenn, whose 
work cannot be said to be more than thorough and com- 
petent. It is not hard to realise how true this is in these 
days: the adventure story, which appears to have become 
a standard commercial article, still goes on in the same old 

ttern, with the substitution of aeroplanes and speed-boats 
or horses and sailing-ships. 





Illustration by KATHERINE TOZER 
from Mumfie the Admiral (Muttay, 6/-). 
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Seven Simeons and its Creator 


AD there been a medal for the best illustrated 
book for children there is no shadow of doubt 
that this year’s award would have been made 
to Seven Simeons by Boris Artzybasheff, which 
Cassell have recently published at 7/6. It is 

exquisite work and we owe a debt of gratitude to the pub- 
lisher for giving us something so fine, especially as there is 
not much likelihood of its being a best seller. 


The American edition of this book was reviewed in 
the May number of The Junior Bookshelf, and that review is 
reprinted here. 


“Boris Artzybasheff wished to illustrate one of the 
fantastic folk stories he used to hear as a child in Russia. 
He wrote his version with pleasant irony and a good sense 
of humour. Then he took a pen, and starting in the 
corner of the page, let it wander rather like the organist in 
the ‘ Lost Chord.’ Then he became so intrigued that he 
tried to see how far he could get without takin his pen 
from the paper. He had to stop at last, but not before he 
had composed two very attractive endpapers. Next he 
took four pens and four different coloured inks, and by a 
kind of expert caligraphy, wove the fascinating drawings 
which illustrate his very pleasant fantasy. He leaves some 
fine open spaces, but give him a heap of jewels, a king’s 
raiment, a sail... ol he will fill it with an exhilarating 
four-coloured filigree, much as the old illuminator must 
have let his pen run away with itself. But the wayward pen 
is under control, whether weaving round the playing-card 
fixity of expression fitting to creatures inhabiting such a 
fantastic world, or depicting the minaretted palace. The 
pages are equally shared by letterpress and drawings, but 
you never know when the exuberant artist will overflow 
into the margins with a bouquet or some delicate or 
humorous trifle. Artist and publisher are to be congratu- 
lated on producing what will undoubtedly rank as a book 
of exceptionally happy conception and achievement.” 


At about the same time Seven Simeons was adjudged to 
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be the finest work for children published last spring. The 
decision of the judges was unanimous and Mrs. May Lam- 
berton Becker, the author of Choosing Books For Children 
(Oxford, 3/6), says of it, “It is interesting, true to certain 
basic truths in human experience and has pervasive beauty : 
all these are — in a coherent and purposeful produc- 
tion.” It is described elsewhere as, “ The memory of a 
fine old tale dearly loved in childhood, shaped by an artist 
into a retelling that is buoyant and vivid, into pictures that 
sparkle with gaiety and humour, resulting in sheer enchant- 
ment.” 


This lively tale is for 9 to 11 year olds, and is the story 
of seven brothers called Simeon. It has distinctive turns 
of phrase and the shrewd common sense underlying peasant 
humour. There is a king in search of a perfect consort 
and each of the brothers has a peculiar supernatural gift 
which the king wishes to make use of. The seventh brother 
admits that his gift is one of which the king is not likely to 
approve and he is put in prison, but his particular talent 
has to be called upon ultimately to complete his brothers’ 
efforts. 


So much then for the story and its illustration. Every 
detail of the book’s production has been thoughtfully con- — 
sidered and bears its part in achieving an artistic entity of 
a very high standard. 


Boris Artzybasheff is not unknown to us as an illustra- 
tor though probably few readers gave much thought to the 
striking woodcuts that illustrated Gay-Neck by Dhan Gopal 
Mukerji (Dent. Out of print, alas.) and Ghond the Hunter 
by the same author and publisher. The illustrations in these 
books and those in Padraic Colum’s Forge in the Forest and 
Ella Young’s Wonder Smith and his Son have a heaviness and 
an wee decorative quality that does not generally appeal 
to English children. But in his edition of Aesop’s Fables 
published in 1933 (British agent: Combridge) we find a 
work of great beauty. This, like Seven Simeons, is a book 
every detail of which has been carefully thought out. The 
very lively and beautiful woodcuts, their arrangement on 
the pages, the lay-out of the text, the endpapers and binding 
are a composite whole. I have at times felt, however, that 
the endpapers are not quite a successful part of the scheme. 

c 
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In them we see the beginnings of the exquisite pen draughts- 
manship that reaches its perfection in Seven Simeons. It is 
as though the artist were giving himself a trial run, having 
in mind the work he wished to do four years later and this 
delicate work is in great contrast to the. heavy blacks that 
are found in the woodcuts within the book. Even these, 
however, are sometimes relieved by fine lines suggestive of 
the later work. 


All this is a far cry from the day when the young 
Russian arrived in New York on a ship that should have 
gone to India and without money or a word of English got 
work in an engraver’s office doing odd jobs and was by 
accident launched on his artistic career. “ One morning,” 
he writes, “ the chief artist failed to show up and I was told 
to draw a bottle. It was an immediate success and for 
months afterwards I drew bottles, big and little, pill bottles 
and hot-water bottles from morning to night.” Requesting 
a tise in wages as a result of this and being refused, he left, 
went to Mexico and South America for five months and 
returned refreshed and with a little knowledge of English. 
After which he found things comparatively easy and has 
since devoted himself to book illustration. 


Our Contributors.—Miss Eleanor Farjeon is weil 
known to us all and her new book, Martin 7 in the 
Daisy Field, will, we hope, add to her retinue of admirers. 
Her remarks in the delightful article in this number are true. 
The editor confesses that he did waylay Miss Farjeon on 
the stairs at the Sunday Times Book Fair and that he did there 
and then, when the crowd was so thick that she could not 
escape, extract from her a promise that she would send him 
an article in time for the present issue of The Junior Book- 
shelf. Mr. Edgar Osborne is known well — to many 
of our readers as the County Librarian of Derbyshire but 
he is not so generally known as a collector of bygone 
children’s books. The Aunt of The Child as Judge is one 
of our earliest subscribers, enthusiastic in her support since 
the magazine was first mentioned to the public. She 
wishes, alas, to remain anonymous. Miss M. C. Carey is 
the Children’s Editor of J. M. Dent & Sons. 
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The Child as Judge 
By AN AUNT 


EAR Mr. Editor, 
When you put to me the questions “ Is the 
child the best judge of a child’s book ? ” and 
“ Will he, given a mixture of good, bad and 
indifferent, choose what is best for him?” I 
thought you were joking, but it appears amongst certain 
people that the revolt te the “ improving ” juvenile 
literature of the past and the forcing of a child to read what 
his elders think good for him has now gathered such 
momentum that any attempt to influence a child’s choice, 
or to “ improve ” him, however indirectly, is regarded as 
unwarrantable infringement of his liberty. 


I confess myself unable to appreciate this viewpoint. 
No one would suggest that a child possesses an instinctive 
knowledge of what food is good for him. Let him loose in 
a pastry shop and the result would be at best a bilious 
attack, and one bilious attack alone would not teach him to 
choose better in future. Even with clothes a child does not 
know or care enough to clothe himself adequately and suit- 
ably in all circumstances. My young nephew has just been 
ill as a result of discarding his pants on two very cold days. 
Similarly a child may know certain features that he likes in 
a house but he is not thereby a judge of its architecture or 
interior decoration or practical planning. 


Since we desire our children to grow up useful mem- 
bers of society, with a workable and allowable code of 
morals and conduct, with some virtues and as few vices as 
possible, with a reasonable amount of knowledge and with 
a more or less cultured outlook, surely we cannot leave 
them, ignorant and inexperienced, to select their mental 
and spiritual food at random from the confused welter of 
reading matter which floods the market nowadays. 


We must face the fact that our children are not born 
with an intuitive knowledge of what is good, and if we can 
spare them some of the tedium involved in developing, by 
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the process of trial and error, the standards of comparison 
essential for effective criticism and discrimination, and also 
avoid the grave danger of their never achieving any such 
standards at all, it is but wasteful and foolish to allow them 
to start from zero. I have never seen this theory disputed 
except in this one matter of book selection. 


Even with so many other attractions there are still 
many children whose greatest pleasure is in reading, and I 
think it would be difficult to overestimate the mental and 
moral influence of what they read. 


The authority of the written word to a child far out- 
weighs the spoken one. Even the lesser educated among 
adults often have implicit faith in anything they read. I 
always remember a teacher who used to say, if we looked 
dubious about any of his statements, “ I'll show it you in a 
book—I’ll show it you in a book.” He understood our 
youthful mentality. To books I trace the formation of most 
of my own ideals and general outlook. They helped me to 
compose my mind oak to evolve a measure for my life. It 
is my firm belief, based on personal experience, that the 
reading of what is meretricious, ephemeral and false not 
only prevents or retards the development of good taste, but 
effectively vitiates capabilities already acquired. 


I am willing, however, to allow, even to assert, that a 
child is the best judge of his own book within certain 
limits. That is to say, if a child is encouraged to browse 
in a library of books carefully selected and attractively 
arranged and presented, and not so numerous as to be 
merely bewildering, he will then probably choose what is 
best for his taste and capacity. Even if he makes mistakes, 
no real harm is done. But we must not confuse Liberty 
with Licence. 


We are apt to forget, too, that children are individuals, 
and that any classification of them into groups must allow 
a margin of about 50 per cent. error. There is no such 
thing as the “ average” child. I possess twenty-five real 
and adopted nephews and nieces ranging from six months 
to eighteen years in age and no two correspond even 
approximately in their tastes or temperaments. But when 
I give them books I first of all enquire carefully and very 
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tactfully into the type of book preferred and then I make 
my choice. If I choose wrongly as I sometimes do, I am 
always told about it, and I try to find what is wrong. Once 
I chose a book about trains, for a boy who was always 
taking engine numbers, only to find that he was not at all 
interested in trains. His interest in engine numbers was 
merely a manifestation of the collecting instinct. Some- 
times I have falsely judged the plot of a book, its pace or 
its characters ; sometimes I have over- or under-estimated 
the spiritual or mental capacity of the reader. The latter, I 
am convinced, is frequently the fault when a book which a 
fairly up-to-date and discerning adult likes does not go 
down. Not always, of course—we sometimes make mis- 
takes through our failure adequately to recall our own 
childish thoughts and reactions, or through our inability — 
to fathom the mind of the present-day child. I use this last 
phrase with reserve for I do not think that children of 
to-day differ fundamentally from their forbears. They may 
prefer aeroplanes to trains, use a different idiom, require 
more excitement because life to-day is so much faster and 
more varied than it used to be. But their inborn motive- 
power and impulses are not markedly different from those 
of their parents and grandparents. Parents and teachers, 
however, have changed very much in their attitude to 
children, and—I make this remark particularly for those 
many librarians who seem to think otherwise—the child is 
rare to-day who will be compelled to read a book, and rarer 
still if, having read it, he says he likes it when he doesn’t, 
just to please his parents or teachers. He is far more likely 
to say so to a librarian who is more of a stranger to him 
and so must be treated politely. 


But I am quite sure some guidance is necessary and 
that some books require a little pushing before a child will 
take to them. Even when all available volumes are of 
adequate merit, one of the greatest drawbacks is that most 
children have access to far too many books. The child 
tends to choose the easiest and certainly the most attractive- 
looking. If a book has a good physical appearance its 
chance of being chosen is more than doubled. Observation 
makes me believe, too, that the reading of a great number 
of short, easy stories, excellent as many of them may be, if 
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indulged in too long will make children unwilling to tackle 
longer, more difficult-looking books. 


The following conversation took place recently be- 
tween an intelligent boy of nine and his mother : 


Boy: Mother, can I take a book to read in school ? 

Mother: Yes, what would you like ? 

Boy: Oh, I don’t know. Something new. 

Mother: How about this? Young Fu. 

Boy (who knows this book has been lent to his mother 
by another adult): No, I don’t think so. All right for you 
but I don’t expect I should like it. 

Mother: Well, it was recently considered the best 
children’s book written in the year in America. But please 
yourself. 

Boy: All right. (He rather grudgingly takes Young 
Fx. He later returns from school and lays the book down.) 

Mother: Well ? 

Boy: Oh! GRAND! 

That is a perfectly true story and by no means an isolated 
instance of how a child would miss a book he might easily 
enjoy if no adult guidance were available. This particular 
boy usually states his preference as being for books “ with 
plenty of fighting.” 

Even if reading is considered merely as reading for 
pleasure, and I still see no reason why pleasure and profit 
should be such irreconcilable entities, a child intelligent 
enough to borrow from a public library will in the end 
gain more pleasure if his books are pre-selected before he 
makes his own choice. 


Of course an up-to-date children’s library sets its stall 
out to attract; its librarian is a good salesman, and with 
story hours and kindred activities tries to familiarise the 
child with the stock offered to him. Many public libraries, 
however, with their serried rows of books of great simi- 
larity in outward appearance, must affect their young bor- 
rowers, who after all can usually state their wishes only in 
vague terms, much as the Christmas stores affect me. I go 
in to buy one or two presents, without much idea of what 
I want and I am bewildered at the array before me. In 
desperation I seize upon the first likely article and make my 
way out into a less congested place. In much the same way 
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our child seizes a book with a bright cover or thrilling pic- 
tures, or perhaps by one of the authors whose names are 
familiar to him. Whether he reads it or not, who knows ? 
Certainly not most librarians ; they are far too busy at their 
charging counters to find time to enquire. Patience and 
astuteness and a fairly comprehensive understanding of 
child psychology are needed to penetrate the evasive polite- 
ness of a child and to fathom the real reasons for his choos- 
ing this inferior book instead of that excellent one. 


But to return to your questions, Mr. Editor. Woman- 
like, I answered first and marshalled my reasons afterwards. 
But I adhere to my original answer with its qualifications. 
Let the child be free to choose from a not overwhelming 
number of well selected books, all with some definite merit. 
Let this selection embrace all possible interests and let the 
books in it be attractive in appearance. If they are not 
alluring at first sight try to display their internal attractions. 
Arrange them roughly—it can be only very roughly—in 
age groups, and make the whole display as exciting looking 
as possible. Above all, not too much at once. 

In all departments of life nowadays—toys, books, 
amusements, and so on—the child is offered far too much 
variety, and the result is often mental indigestion and a 
capricious temperament. 


If after all your trouble, the child won’t read the books 
you have selected, then, whoever you are, take a course in 
child psychology and apply it. Librarians probably have 
too little time to make the personal contacts, which need 
really to be friendships, with their young borrowers, and 
parents often cannot make the book selection. Librarians 
seem to feel, too, I do not know with what degree of 
justification, that parents and teachers will not co-operate 
with them. Why not, for a change, try co-operating with 
aunts, uncles, grandparents and godparents who are 
amongst the chief providers of the reading matter that 
comes into the permanent collection in a child’s library ? 

And now, Mr. Editor, it may be that I have been 
preaching to the converted but that doesn’t matter; the 
converted won’t mind. | 

Yours sincerely, 


An AUNT. 
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The Publisher Chooses 
IV. J. M. Dent & Sons Ltd. 
By M. C. Carey 


SKED to write about some of Dent’s most suc- 
cessful children’s books, the task is a pleasant one. 


A children’s book, unlike the adult novel, has 

a long road to travel before it reaches its public, 

and that public—so much more discriminating 

than many people imagine—when once it approves of a 

story or the writings of any one author, tenaciously holds to 

its opinion and demands more of what it considers “ a good 

thing.” Readers such as these are not easily diverted from 
their favourites, and are conservative in their tastes. 


Consequently it seems fair to assume that when a 
children’s book slowly settles down to a steady though 
unsensational sale, it has proved acceptable to the critical 
readers for whom it was written. They are largely inarticu- 
late but succeed eventually in making their likes and dis- 
likes felt by librarians, parents and other grown-ups, who, 
alas, so frequently stand between them and their books. 
In short, the book in question is a success. 


It is on some such basis as this that I have chosen some 
of our more recently published books for discussion. 


Our most popular book for young readers published . 
last year was Ballet Shoes by Noel Streatfeild. 


I have thought for a long time that children are just as 
interested as we are in life as it is lived by people of their 
own age in differing circumstances from their own. I found 
that Miss Streatfeild agreed with me, and was keen to write 
a book for children on the every-day life of young actors 
and dancers training for the professional stage. She says 
that as a child herself she longed to know whether the 
members of a troupe of child dancers did lessons, chose 
their own clothes, enjoyed dancing, thought their lives 
marvellously exciting.... So much so that she writes, 
“‘ When I grew up one of the first things I did was to satisfy 
all my curiosity about the goings on of stage children.” 
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When Miss Streatfeild satisfies her curiosity about any- 
thing you may be quite sure that she does it thoroughly. 
Ballet Shoes was the outcome not only of her own stage 
experience but of the expenditure of much time and trouble 
to get every detail accurate in her story. She visited stage 
schools, the ballet—behind the scenes and “ in front ”— 
the offices of the London County Council, etc., in order to 
see and learn things for herself. 


Her sister, Mrs. Gervis, illustrated the book, and came 
up to London from Wiltshire expressly to study the correct 
pose of small dancers “‘ on their points,” and details of their 
working life at school. The Principal of the Mayfair School 
of Dancing brought three of her star — to be photo- 
graphed in connection with the book, and was enthusiastic 
about the accuracy of the technical details as well as the 


- amusement of the story. 


Ballet Shoes was an immediate success. The American 
tights were sold at once, and the book was runner-up for 
the new Carnegie Medal awarded by the Library Associa- 
tion on the vote of librarians for the best children’s book of 
the year. 


* * * 


A very different book is The Little Boy and His House, 
designed for quite young children. 


This is a rather expensive and lavishly illustrated pic- 
ture book, drawn by Stephen Bone and his wife, Mary 
Adshead. Both these artists are well known, and their pic- 
tures invariably well hung in the important exhibitions. 
Their work is in the modern manner—too modern for some 
people, such as a visitor to the Dent stand at the Sunday 
Times? Book Exhibition, last year, who compared it unfavour- 
ably with that of Kate Greenaway. But it is singled out by 
the discerning for the lovely quality of its colour and its 
clever composition, apart from the delightful originality of 
the whole idea. The book is produced in colour litho- 
graphy, and was begun for the benefit of the artist’s small 
sons ; it grew into a book in answer to their tremendous 
thirst for knowledge. 


Stephen Bone says that many of the questions were 
unanswerable. “‘ Why is South America such a long way 
off?” “ Why is water wet?” “ Why doesn’t the moon 
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fall down?” And then came—‘‘ Why do black men live 
in such funny houses? Why don’t we live in funny 
houses ?” 


The book is the answer to this last question. The 
Little Boy set off on his travels with his Uncle “ as fellow 
craftsmen to discover the best methods of house building 
all over the world.” 


The Little Boy and His House is being published in 
America this year, and has been chosen by the American 
Junior Literary Guild. The English edition has not been 
overlooked. The First Edition Club has chosen it as one of 
the fifty most beautiful books of 1936. 


* * * 


Conor O’Brien, who wrote Two Boys Go Sailing, the 
first of our new Tales of Sport and Games, was out in Vigo 
in his yacht the “‘ Saoirse ” (Irish for “‘ freedom ”) when he 
ai his book. His paid hand fell ill, and he could not 
pick up another to help him bring the boat home. The 
weather was bad, he hurt his hand, and there he remained 
for several months until he could sail back across the Bay 
to his moorings at St. Mawes. Meantime he got on with 
his story. 


It had a great reception in the yachting press. It was 
praised for the accuracy in details of seamanship as well as 
for the fact that it is an exceedingly good tale. 


Conor O’Brien is a seafaring Irishman with bright blue 
eyes, a brown beard and an amazing personality. He is a 
fine mountaineer as well as a fine seaman, and lives on his 
yacht—a 2o0-ton ketch—all the year round. 


He was once asked to join a climbing expedition in 
New Zealand to scale Mount Cook, and proceeded to sail 
out there. He was too late for the climb, he says, so came 
home round the Horn by way of a change. It seems hardly 
necessary to add that he has sailed four times across the 
Atlantic. 

* * * 

What we call “‘ the museum book ” was inspired by an 
article in The Times, emphasising the interest the L.C.C. was 
taking in the scheme for co-operation between the museum 
authorities in London and the schools. 
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New Stories of Old Things is an attempt to interest 
children in exhibits in the museums, by telling them, in the 
form of imaginative tales, something of the life and work 
of the craftsmen who originally made the lovely things in 
the glass cases. 


Madame Hugli-Camp, the author, who has lived for a 
long time in Berne, says that her book “ took form suddenly 
one rainy Saturday afternoon in the British Museum. The 
museum that day was infested with swarms of the very 
young, draining through one stately hall after the other, 
looking at nothing, tired-eyed and bored. ... I was look- 
ing at the case with the crouching men dice, and I longed 
to gather up those roving bands of children and share my 
amusement with them, and point out other games in the 
case that boys and girls of far-away days used to play 
with. ... 


“Tt suddenly came to me that I could write it all down, 
and perhaps reach the children that way, and thus make 
these exhibits come alive for them.” 


This is what Madame Hugli-Camp has done. 


It is admittedly a semi-educational book, and in conse- 
quence interested the educational press in particular. But 
The Times? Literary Supplement was moved to say, “‘ Museum 
exhibits and other relics have inspired this book. The word 
inspired is not too strong. Let anyone who doubts that 
read the story of a stained-glass window at South Kensing- 
ton and the tale of the Chinese ‘ Scroll of the Hundred 
Children,’ and of the carvings at Berne. . . .” 


The Referee remarked that “the curators of every 
museum in Great Britain ought to be profoundly grateful 
to Madame Hugli-Camp.” 


We — they are, and will be in increasing numbers. 
This is the kind of book that goes on selling quietly as it 


is discovered, and as the plan of interesting schoolchildren 
in our great museums continues to mature. 
* * ’ 


As long ago as 1899, the late J. M. Dent conceived the 
idea of publishing a new translation of some of the Hans 
Andersen Tales, which was undertaken by Mrs. Lucas, an 
accomplished Danish scholar. 
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Mr. Dent then enlisted the services of the three famous 
brothers—Thomas, Charles and William—Robinson, who 
collaborated for the first time as illustrators, with extremely 
successful results. The new Andersen was so cordially 
received that it was reprinted two months later, and has 
since run through no less than fourteen printings. It is 
still in demand to-day, both for the clear readable type and 
the profusion and quality of its illustrations. 


This success was followed up by the publication of the 
Grimm Tales, illustrated by R. Anning Bell in 1901, and a 
year later by Don Ounixote, which William Heath Robinson, 
perhaps the best known of the brothers, illustrated. 


* * * 


Eventually the well-known Young Pecple’s Classics 
materialised, first published at 5/- net, and subsequently 
reduced to 3/6, net, at which price they now stand. 
Pinocchio, Black Beauty, Anatole France’s Bee, and Heidi, were 
among the additional titles, which to-day number eighteen, 
and over 200,000 copies of this series have been sold. 


A Children’s Library Section of the Library Associa- 
tion.—The comment in our last issue expressing the hope 
that some action would soon be taken to organise the child- 
ren’s librarians of this country into an active body has pro- 
duced a reply from Miss Colwell of Hendon Public Library, 
saying that she and Miss Hayler of Croydon Public Library 
are about to attempt such an organisation. This, we 
believe, will be the third attempt and the third time pays 
for all, they say. We do devoutly hope that all who are 
interested, and that all must obviously include subscribers 
to this magazine, will give Miss Colwell their strong sup- 
port. Good luck to the effort. 


Since writing the above note we have been informed 
that a first meeting has been held, at which Miss Colwell 
was elected Secretary. A next meeting will be held in 
January and all who are interested are asked to get in 
touch with Miss Colwell at once. Now the venture is on 
the move let all librarians back it up. 
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American Notes 


V. The American Invasion of Britain 


HERE are many interesting things to be seen and 
heard at the Sunday Times Book Fair where I have 
just been to see for myself to what extent American 
children’s books were represented. I saw the 
struggling crowd of women—yes, they were 

mostly women—scrambling to securea book ath i py by 
Beverley Nichols. I also saw Viola Tree disguised as The 
Laughing Cavalier as the centre of attraction at the Hogarth 
Press stand. Then, too, I saw a pair of love-birds symbol- 
ising Australia, and piping blithely despite an appalling 
atmosphere ; a Cheddar cheese waiting to be sampled ; 
bugles and what-not decorating Bells’ stand; our dear 
friend Mumfie with truly elephantine ears offered at 5/- 
at Murray’s; models of Scruffy the film dog at Hutchin- 
sons’. And that reminds me that I should be writing about 
books, and American books at that. I am reminded 
because a mink-clad lady with her arms full of one of these 
expensive inanimate “ Scruffys ” stopped suddenly at Cas- 
sell’s stand where was shown that exquisite book, Seven 
Simeons, and ejaculated, “ Oh, look at that lovely children’s 
book. Isn’t it marvellous ? How much is it?” “ Seven 
and sixpence,” said the salesman, rather resignedly, I 
thought, as —— he knew the lady’s reply before she 
made it. “ Good Lord,” said she, “ what a price!” and 
hurriedly passed on. And that’s the way it is. Comparative 
values I suppose. 

Well, while our lady goes down to the mezzanine floor 
for sixpennyworth of fishing for book tokens let us have a 
look round the show and find the reason for the title of this 
article. 

It is no new thing, this American “ invasion,” but 
this year’s Fair has accentuated our realisation of it because 
two strong frontal attacks have been made. 

The one is an extensive range of books for younger 
readers, a range that is to be Soules throughout the land 
by means of such distributors as Marks and Spencers, at the 
amazingly low price of sixpence apiece. This really is an 
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amazingly low price because the books are printed on good 
paper, have brightly coloured illustrations and in the 
majority of cases have linen joints. The text will pass 
muster. There will undoubtedly be a wide distribution of 
these and we cannot really regret this flooding of the six- 
penny market because they are immeasurably superior to 
the sort of thing that has hitherto been the rule at such 
stores. On the other hand it is doubtful whether the 
British publisher will be able to compete because such a 
low price is only possible when an immensely large edition 
can be published and it would seem that in this country our 
market is not large enough to absorb such editions. 


The other storm troops in this attack can be described 
as the Guards battalions. Expensive, as British prices go, 
beautifully illustrated and, in the majority of cases, finely 
produced, a collection that aims also at the best in literary 
content is bound to have an effect on British standards. 
Such a collection was exhibited at one stand and the interest 
in it was not confined to the layman. Publishers, printers 
and artists were interested and sometimes grudgingly, more 
often openly, admitted that, particularly in such matters as 
illustration and production, here was something to admire. 


There is no reason at all why such standards should 
not be reached in this country. Hitherto our children’s 
books, with a few notable exceptions, suggest that our pub- 
lishers know little about lay-out and care little about paper. 
They suggest also that there is a dearth of artists in this 
country. That one exhibit of children’s books should be 
able to collect such a team as the Aulaires, Petershams, 
Helen Sewell, Boris Artzybasheff, Dorothy Lathrop, Lud- 
wig Bemelmans, Conrad Buff, Zhenya Gay, Robert Lawson 
and a dozen other artists all doing beautiful work in the 
field of book illustration for children is an event that British 
publishers should ponder. Note, too, that in the main this 


is “ book illustration ” and not merely fine pictures put into 
books. 


But the invasion is not confined to these two exhibits. 
Indeed there were few stands in the Fair that had no child- 
ren’s books that originated in America and that has been so 
for many years, and there can be no doubt that more and more 
will be imported and published under an English imprint. 
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Harraps are particularly alive to what is worth bringing 
over, and a large number of their books for older readers 
are of American origin; Blackwells have issued a new 
series, all good titles, that are entirely so; Muller has 
Afke’s Ten which, though Dutch, is brought to us from 
the American edition ; the Oxford Press presents us with a 
new series for youngest readers that is also entirely 
American; Cape gives us the Twins series; Hamish 
Hamilton takes us by storm with Ferdinand and Mittens ; 
Lane delights us still with the Angus books and the Burgess 
animal stories; Faber has Wanda Gag; Secker & War- 
burg the new Marjorie Fischer book. And so we could go 
on round the stands. 


. There has been and still is, a good deal of prejudice 
against American children’s books in this country, but so 
long as English publishers give us the best that can be 
found on the other side of the Atlantic and not merely those 
stories that have a possibility of becoming best-sellers the 
prejudices will vanish. We begin to recognise that the 
welter of peoples that is the United States has in it artists 
of many nationalities. These artists can and do shed 
their veneer of American culture and take us back with 
them to their countries of origin, and so we are given such 
books as Dobry and The Good Master and the wonderful 
feeling for folk-lore of the Wanda Gag stories. We are 
given also Young Fu and Ho- Ming, by a purely American 
writer who has absorbed the atmosphere of the country in 
which she worked. Then, too, we have such lovely art 
work as is found in Ten Saints and A Round of Carols, and 
Seven Simeons, and the well loved pictures by Marjorie 
Flack. I confess I am impatient when people talk to me of 
America dumping their children’s books on us and taking 
none of ours. They do not dump them, we choose them. 


Perhaps at the moment our imports exceed our exports, 
but is it not possible that we have less to give than we 
receive ? It is interesting to note that in America, Green- 
away, Caldicott and Crane are still enthused about and that 
no bookshop that has a children’s section would dream of 
running out of stock of books by these artists. Arthur 
Rackham is revered, so too are Clifford Webb and Leslie 
Brooke. The fact is that our best work, whether literary 
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or artistic is always accepted with joy. Ransome and 
Lofting, Eleanor Farjeon and Laurence Housman, De la 
Mare and Milne, Margaret Baker, Daglish and Broster, 
Rose Fyleman and Patricia Lynch—one could go on for 
a long time enumerating the many books that have been 
taken over with enthusiasm in America. 


It is undeniably true that most of the children’s classics 
which have been written in our language have their origin 
in England—and let us not forget chet nowhere is this fact 
more clearly recognised than in America—but it is unfor- 
tunately true, also that these books are so few in number that 
they stand in splendid isolation on the summit of the child- 
ren’s Parnassus. A few struggling figures dot the — 
slopes but the crowd has as yet scarcely attained the foot- 
hills. If among those few who have reached the higher 
altitudes appear some bearing a different flag from ours, 
let them be none the less welcome into that select band. 





Illustration by KATHERINE TOZER 
from Mumfie the Admiral (Murray, 6/-). 
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Reviews 


BunGay, E. & D.N. What Happened Afterwards. 
Illus. 219p. 8X5} - - Lovat Dickson 5/- 
Acting Edition 2/6 
These twelve plays are all variations upon Nursery Rhyme 
stories. They are lively and amusing, slick in dialogue and action, 
and should provide youngsters under nine years old with plenty 
of material for their own unaided theatrical entertainments. The 
illustrations are helpful, and the book makes a suitable Christmas 
gift for a family of small children. The plays are not recom- 
mended for school use, as they offer nothing but entertainment of 
the most ephemeral kind. 
ROSALIND VALLANCE. 


Hicntum, N. van. Afke’s Ten. Trans. by Marie 
Kiersted Pidgeon. Illus. by Hilda van Stockum. 
232p. 8x5 - - - - Muller 5/- 
The publishers tell us that this book has long been regarded 
as a classic among children’s books in Holland. That we can 
readily believe for it has an enduring quality and something of 
the simplicity which has endeared some of our own classics to us, 
notably perhaps some of Mrs. Molesworth’s books. 





Illustration by H1tpa vAN StocKUM 
from Afke’s Ten (Muller, 5/-). 


It is the story of a poor but very happy family who have to 
work hard to make ends meet. The eldest son is already doing 
his military service when the story opens and the eldest girl is in 
service. Through her a glimpse of life in town is obtained as she 





Explorers Club Tales 


Illustrated. 05. 6d. net 


True stories of exploration, research, and adventure as told 
at the famous Explorers Club of New York by men of daring 
and achievement. Among the subjects are: hunting an 
unknown sheep, the genesis of gem mining, the last wild 
buffalo hunt, etc. 


A Dog at His Heel 


By CHARLES J. FINGER. Illustrated. 85. 6d. net 


Older boys and girls will enjoy this fine tale (based on the 
author’s own experiences) of a sheep-dog and his masters, in 
Australia, South Africa, and South America. “ A swiftly 
moving and varied story.” —Times Lit. Sup. 





Early in 1938 Messrs Harrap will publish China 
Quest, a new book set in China by ELIZABETH F. 
LEWIS, author of Young Fu and Ho-Ming. 6s. net. 








Wardens of the Wild 


By T. C. BRIDGES. Illustrated. 75. 6d. net 


Describes the sanctuaries for wild life in various parts of the 
world, with much information about the habits of bird and 
beast derived directly from game wardens and rangers. 


Corporal Corey 


By JACK O’BRIEN. Jilustrated. 55. net 
Junior Book Club Recommendation 


The story of a boy’s adventures with the Canadian North- 
West Mounted Police. “ It is a thrilling story well told.”— 
Junior Book Club News. (Ages 12-16.) 


How They Sent the News 


By J. WALKER McSPADDEN. Ji/lustrated. 75. 6d. net. 


“Deals with the sending of messages across wide spaces by 
smoke signals, drum beats, heliograph, semaphore, lighthouse, 
electric telegraph, telephone and radio—a topic of enthralling 
interest to anyone of imagination.”—Times Lit. Sup. 
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takes her little sisters to stay with her for a fortnight. The rich 
house with its shining kitchen, variety of good food, its many 
rooms and the gracious and hospitable mistress seems like Heaven 


to the poor country children who, by the way, have their adven- 
tures there too. 


In the family of ten there are only these three girls, the 
grown-up one away from home and the little ones knitting indus- 
triously, always with the best of intentions but betraying their 
artlessness by the regularity with which they slip into trouble. 
Their brothers are natural boisterous urchins as like our own 
English boys as can be. Throughout the home Victorian stan- 
dards of obedience and goodness prevail but there is reality and 
a sort of cosiness which little girls find very satisfying. Eight to 
ten will enjoy this book very much indeed. 


ELEANOR GRAHAM. 


Hout, K. and P. Wuittocx. The Far Distant 
Oxus. Illus. 351 p. 84x54 - Cape 7/6 


This book is remarkable for two reasons. Firstly, because 
Miss Hull and Miss Whitlock, the authors, were aged fifteen and 
sixteen respectively when they wrote it; and for young persons 
to produce a continuous piece of work, some 80,000 words long, 
written quickly and under considerable difficulties, such as 
school terms and examination work, is in itself no mean feat. 
Secondly, because this is a book which will not only be acceptable 
in action and detail to all young readers, but is comparatively free 
from the affectations and stylisms which so often characterise 
adolescent writing. 


The Far Distant Oxus is in the Arthur Ransome vein—it is 
indeed sponsored by him with enthusiastic appreciation in a fore- 
word. Bridget, Anthony and Frances go to stay on an Exmoor 
farm; on a neighbouring farm are Peter and Jennifer; and 
somewhere right in the moor is Maurice, a romantic dark-haired 
boy with a black pony and a black Labrador. The seven and 
their ponies, who are to them as bicycles were to a previous 
generation, meet in circumstances fraught with the mystery so 
dear to the young. The book tells the story of their holiday 
doings, camping, meeting, exploring the moor and the river as 
far as the sea—all re-named after the poem “‘ Sohrab and Rus- 
tum.” There is not much plot, but the details of daily life are so 
faithfully and spontaneously recorded that each day seems a real 
day, to be lived through and shared with the seven themselves. 


Here is a book which, as the authors claim, is about children, 
for children, and dy children ; and they should know each other’s 
tastes. From the adult point of view, the insight into adolescent 
psychology here given is interesting. Maurice, the hero, the calm 
and splendid leader who never fails, who disappears finally as 
mysteriously as he came, like some legendary figure, is a par- 
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ticularly illuminating study. One hopes that Miss Hull and Miss 
Whitlock will not lose their heads in the showers of praise which 
will deservedly be heaped on them for a thoroughly enjoyable and 
commendable piece of work. Their book is not without its 
faults—for instance, some may think that it loses in quality by 
too much meandering. It remains to be seen if later on they can 
produce another book which combines the freshness of youth 
with the wisdom and experience of a few more years. Meanwhile, 
more power to their elbows ! 
Lorna Lewis. 


Parton, ErHEL. Vinny Applegay. Illus. 293 p. 
8ExX6- - - - = Combridge 7/- 
Another good book from America, which belongs to a type 
apparently easy to find in the States—the “‘ ordinary story about 
ordinary children” which we in England still find hard to get. 
Vinny Applegay is the story, partly autobiographical, of a nice, 
friendly little girl living in New York in the ’seventies. There, 
she stays in the household of a benevolent uncle and his mixed 
entourage, and becomes, to her delight, “‘ the lady of the house ” 
—a most important little person. She has for her chief com- 
panions a girl cousin, a rampageous boy, and one or two families 
who live in the same street. There is nothing sensational in 
Vinny’s life. She plays, she learns, she goes shopping, she fur- 
nishes a dolls’ house, she is allowed as a treat to help the cook 
sometimes ; she lives in fact very much like any other child of 
her time lived. But the story is charmingly told with a quiet sense 
of fun and with simplicity. 


Vinny Applegay should be suitable for girls aged about nine 
to fourteen years old. It is a long book; and if some younger 
readers find themselves a little lost in the local New York colour- 
ing, they will be amply compensated by the many enthralling 
details of things and events small in themselves but of great 
interest to most children. 

Lorna LEwiIs. 


RANsoME, ArtHuR. We Didn’t Mean to Go to Sea. 
Illus. by the Author. 351 p. 8x54 - Cape 7/6 


This is, to my way of thinking, the best of Mr. Ransome’s 
excellent series of books for boys and girls. The title and the 
motto, “‘ Grab a chance and you won’t be sorry for a might-have- 
been” give a pretty good idea of what happens. The author 
engages the reader’s whole attention right from the first page for 
he creates an atmosphere that is convincing and circumstances 
which have obvious possibilities for such intrepid adventurers 
as the Swallows. These young people were left alone on a little 
white cutter with red sails called the “‘ Goblin.” Fog came up 
and somehow they slipped anchor and started to drift. It needed 
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" all the knowledge and common sense they possessed between 
d them to cope with the situation and anyone who reads the book 
3 intelligently will learn a great deal about boats and foghorns, 
buoys and channels and lightships. Mr. Ransome has drawn 
? some good clear diagrams to make matters clearer, and a chart of 





h approaches to Harwich showing how they got out from the 
cork lightship in spite of the fog. 


The story is so very satisfactory because nothing is faked. 
The dangers are neither over stressed nor minimised and the 
children are not endowed with any gifts beyond the average. 
They keep their heads and they muster all they know of seaman- 
) ship to their aid, they are horrified at their escapade and some of 
them are sick. 


e Mr. Ransome will certainly have, once more, the thanks and 
it gratitude of thousands of boys and girls all over the world. 


The binding and physical appearance of the book is uniform 
with the earlier books in the same series which is strong but not 
particularly attractive. 

, ELEANOR GRAHAM, 


s Rosinson, Maser L. Bright Island. Illus. by 
. Lynd Ward. 268 p. 8x5} -  Combridge 7/6 


k This American story for girls in their ’teens has something 
£ of the vigour and tang of a sea wind. The beauty and power of 
e elemental things are clearly expressed, and the author, who ex- 
hibits qualities of sincerity and imagination, steers a wide course 
from sentimentalism. The “ Bright Island ” of the title forms the 
background of the book and the pattern of the life of Thankful 
Curtis, whose story it relates. Thankful (called so by her Scotch 
mother) is a wild young creature, happier among wind and sun 
and sea-spray, than with her own kind, and it is like the end of 
her world when she learns she must leave the island, her sailboat, 
and Dave her island comrade, to go to school for a year. Here 
the American atmosphere becomes more obtrusive, but this does 
not detract from the reality of Thankful’s experiences in her con- 
tact with her fellows. ‘The characters of Robert, Selina and 
Fletcher are drawn well, but it is perhaps Thankful’s mother, 
Mary Curtis, who is the most vital and real figure next to Thankful 
herself, and it is the island scenes which are most impressive. 


This book has many merits to recommend it. Perhaps most 
excellent is its clear reflection of simple and satisfying elemental 
values. Thankful returns to find they exist for her on the island 
she loves. ‘“‘ Life whole and rich. ... The rhythm of the seasons 
with hard work and much beauty, the sea around her always, life 
and death in simple terms as she wanted them.” A word of 
praise is due to the illustrations by Lynd Ward. 


M. F. Austin. 
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Illustration by JACK MATrHEW 
from The Fifth of November (Dent, 5/-). 


StronG, L. A. G. The Fifth of November. Illus. 
by Jack Matthew. 260p. 7#x5} - Dent 5/- 


The story of the Gunpowder Plot is what Mr. L. A. G. 
Strong sets out to tell here in the most vivid way possible. So he 
starts with a present-day family on the eve of Guy Fawkes Day. 
The boy and girl, though pleasant ordinary characters, are a little 
» overshadowed by the stress which is laid on the peculiarities of 
the Uncle who comes to stay. It is through him that the plot 
. gathers substance. He insists that the children ought to know 
just what is commemorated on the 5th of November each year 
r and he leads them off to the Tower of London where the con- 
spirators were tortured into making confessions three hundred 
years ago. Dick the boy pulled a piece of mortar away from the 
wall of one of the cells (a pity to put that idea into children’s 
heads) and with it tucked under their pillows at night, he and his 
Uncle dream the whole terrible story of Guy Fawkes and his 
fellow conspirators. 


In many ways this is an excellent book, vivid and exciting 
and probably accurate enough historically, but it is rather a waste- 
ful technique for children whose interest is first roused in the 
present day family and their promised fireworks at the beginning 
of the book. This has to be forgotten completely while the 
reader plunges back into another century and follows the men 
secretly into cellars under the Houses of Parliament. By the 
time the story returns to the house in Lancaster Gate the original 
interest has paled and the children’s meeting with the Uncle at 








HERON’S 
ISLAND 


G. DEWI ROBERTS 


The exciting adventures of the Happy 
Family—Heron, Cat, Rabbit, Jock, 
and Wilding—in which they are 
captured and put in Bilboes’ circus. By the author of The House 
that was Forgotten. 38 Drawings by Geoffrey Wedgwood, s/-* 


SABU, THE ELEPHANT BOY 


Frances Flaherty and Ursula Leacock 

‘The story of Sabu, the little Indian who acted so well in the 
film from which some of these beautiful illustrations are taken, 
and of his friendship for his elephant Irawatha.’—Times Literary 
Supplement. 46 pages of photogravure plates. s/-* 





CHILDREN’S ILLUSTRATED CLASSICS 
Three New Titles: 3/6 net each 
[Also available in special library binding—Ss.} 


ROBIN HOOD >y Carola Oman 


“A delightful account of the Sherwood Forest bandit, charm- 
ingly illustrated by Jack Matthew.’—Nottingham Guardian. 


A WONDER BOOK AND 
TANGLEWOOD TALES 
by Nathaniel Hawthorne 


‘It is lavishly produced and should give much delight to 
young readers.’—Schoolmaster. Illustrated by Merlyn Mann. 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS 

Edited by E. Dixon 
‘It would be a serious lack if this were missing from the 
children’s bookshelf.’—Tablet. lustrated by J. D. Batten. 


* Prospectus post free from the publishers 
J. M. DENT AND SONS LTD - 10 BEDFORD STREET * LONDON * W.C,2 
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breakfast does not lighten the atmosphere with hopes of squibs 
and crackers. On the contrary, it emphasises instead, the sick 
horror caused by the sight of the torture scene in the Tower—a 
scene which many people would dislike in a book for boys and 
girls. 

The illustrations are excellent and the book has a good 
readable type and strong binding. 


ELEANOR GRAHAM. 


Topp, BarBARA EupHan. Worzel Gummidge 
Again. Illus. 236p. 745 - Burns, Oates 3/6 
Those who, like the reviewer, are now meeting “ W. Gum- 
midge ” for the first time will readily appreciate the popularity of 
Miss Todd’s earlier Worzel Gummidge book. This fantastic 
scarecrow, with his turnip head, his broomstick arms and his old 
bottle-straw boots is a real joy and a creation that must go straight 
into the hearts of young readers. So too must John and Susan, 
the engaging children who share Gummidge’s confidences and 
are frequently the delighted victims of his bad behaviour. Gum- 
midge’s grumpiness, his habit of turning up at the wrong moment, 
doing the impossibly wrong thing, and yet somehow emerging 
unscathed from every ordeal, his peculiar domestic life with 
Hannah Harrow, Upsidaisy, Earthy Mangold, and other scare- 
crows—these and other trials of the preposterous creature are 
related with grand solemnity and with equally grand gaiety. The 
absolute reality of the scarecrows’ existence and the ease with 
which they slip in and out of John and Susan’s daily life—unob- 
served of course by adults—is taken for granted from the first. 
For children this is imaginative writing of the right kind—make- 
believe, fact and fun mixed with a cheerful, irresistible spirit of 
naughtiness. 


Lorna LEwIs. 


ToLKIEN, J. R. R. The Hobbit. Illus. by the 
Author. 310 p. 72x54 - Allen & Unwin 7/6 


The Hobbit is a strange book. It has in it the makings of a 
very good story, or perhaps a book of short stories for children, 
but it is marred, in my opinion, by some reflection of the author’s 
attitude to the world. A sort of “‘ Aunt Sally ” spirit replaces the 
benevolence which is notable in the most loved books for child- 
ren. Instead of natural obstacles in the path of achievement, the 
journey of the Hobbit and his companions is interrupted by 
obstructions which somehow give the effect of deliberately inten- 
tional setbacks and not of natural developments. 


Nothing could be more attractive than the opening picture 
of the Hobbit himself and his home with its “ perfectly round 
door, like a porthole, painted green with a shiny yellow brass 
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knob in the exact middle.” He was a friendly sort of creature who 
enjoyed hot buttered toast with his tea and lots of bacon and eggs 
and coffee for breakfast. His comfortable life was broken in on, 
however, by a visitor called Gandalf, who might be called the 
spirit of adventure except that the courageous freedom of real 
adventure doesn’t appear. There is instead an uneasy sort of 
compulsion and the Hobbit never really resigns himself to his 
exile or his long journey. 


While making these criticisms, I must also say that there is 
a strong sense of reality in the writing and real distinction, and 
that those people who like it, will like it very much indeed. They 
will enjoy the involved plot and the rather frightening scenes and 
the ogre-ish atmosphere of much of the story. 


ELEANOR GRAHAM. 


De ra Mare, W. This Year: Next Year. Illus. 
by Harold Jones. 64p. 10x74 - Faber 7/6 


On opening this beautiful book one ‘has a feeling of fami- 
liarity with it and thinking back on where something similar has 
been seen, certain of the best work of the middle of the last cen- 
tury comes to mind. The pictures have a neatness, even a stiff- 
ness, that is restful and appealing when combined with the soft 
pinks and blues that predominate, and with the finished effect that 
is given by the coloured borders. The verses are printed in an 
italic type that fits happily into the pictures and avoids that sharp 
division between illustrations and text that is so often found in 
picture books that have to find a place for text as well. The whole 
effect of the book is a very satisfying harmony. A detailed exami- 
nation reveals avery careful piece of book production. 


Mr. De la Mare has written a number of poems to fit the 
pictures and though they are not up to his best work, they are 
filled with the same spirit that has animated the artist and his 
imagination has toyed delightfully with the ideas Mr. Jones has 
suggested. 


This Year: Next Year is one of the very few outstanding 
picture books of the year. 


FaRJEON, ELEANOR. Martin Pippin in the Daisy 
Field. Illus. by I. and J. Morton-Sale. 332 p. 
8xXs¢-  - - - = M. Joseph 8/6 


It is difficult to write a review of this lovely book because to 
look up after reading it is like awaking from a pleasant dream of 
some other, more restful existence. It is fragile-seeming stuff, 
woven of silken threads into a filmy web of delicate tints, and its 
world is seen like the Sussex Downs through a summer morn- 
ing’s mist. 
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Its scene is Sussex, and it may be briefly described as a col- 
lection of stories held together by a series of interludes. To 
understand these interludes it is necessary to have read the 
author’s earlier book, Martin Pippin in the Apple Orchard, but even 
given this. preparation most readers will not fully understand 
them; they are written with such a feather-light pen. Most 
children, I am sure, will skip them and pass to the stories, and 
will find in these a joyous feast. I confess to a preference for 
Elsie Piddock Skips in Her Sleep and The Tale of Selsey Bill, the 
former for its fairyland quality and the latter for its humour. 


I do not imagine this book will have a very large public 
among children. Those who do like it, and they will be girls of 
about ten, with a dreamy temperament, will treasure it. One 
feels about it much as one does about Dresden china; it is some- 
thing to be enjoyed and then put in a cupboard to be shown only 
to those more sensitive souls who are likely to appreciate it. 


The artists are to be congratulated upon catching the delicacy 
of the book in their many pictures including a very attractive 
jacket design in colours. 








Illustration by CriceEty ENGLEFIELD 
from Squishy Apples (Murray, 2/-). 
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THE LAUGHING HOUR 


By M. FORSTER KNIGHT 


A charming book of verse and story, written and illus- 

trated by a well-known artist. Humour and fantasy 

and a touch of real beauty are blended in a book that 

will surely take its place among the established nursery 
favourites. 


Beautifully illustrated in colour and black and white. 
5/- net. 


HANK 
a dog’s life 
By DEREK McCULLOCH 
(‘‘ Uncle Mac ’’ of the B.B.C.) 


Hank is a dog to know, and dog-lovers will revel in his 

mischievous doings and adore his affectionate nature. In 

this book he tells his own story—a jolly, happy and 
delightful story that every boy and girl will love. 


Illustrated with chalk sketches. 
5/- net. 


THROUGH THE 
COBBLER’S WINDOW 


By E. U. OULESS 


These charming and fascinating fables and stories have 

been retold from the work of that prince of storytellers— 

Hans Sachs. The translator has a unique gift for attaining 
the spirit of the original. 


Charmingly illustrated. 
5/- net. 
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Shorter Notices 


ANDERSEN, H. C. The Nightingale. Illus. by Edmund 
Marine. 20 p. 7$X5}. Boards - Hamish Hamilton 3/6 
An excellently printed edition of a favourite Andersen 
story. Brightly coloured illustrations. 


BANNERMAN, HELEN. The Story of Sambo and the Twins. Illus. 
by the author. 91 p. 6}X+5 - - - - Nisbet 2/6 
The Story of Little Black Sambo with his little red jacket and 
blue trousers is an immortal book, and the other titles from this 
author that have appeared from time to time have never had the 
same appeal. Now Little Black Sambo himself comes back again 
after a lapse of many years and with him his twin brothers, Little 
Black Woof and Little Black Moof. They are stolen by the wicked 
monkeys and later rescued by a kind old eagle in return for a leg 
of mutton. 
Although lacking the spark of genius of the first Sambo book 
this new story should be popular both for its story and for the 
coloured illustrations by the author. 


Barsour, R. H. Three in a Trailer. Ullus. 257 p. 8X5} 
Appleton 6/- 
Mr. Barbour is a prolific writer of children’s stories, and 
there is every evidence here of the trained swiftly working pen. 
In fact the affair is so slick and accurate that one is left with 
admiration at the easy way in which just the right turn of phrase, 
just the right amount of suspense is obtained to win the child’s 
applause. The immense number of adventures enjoyed by the 
three boys who were lucky enough to go a-holidaying in a trailer 
would take many lines to hint; suffice it to say that the story 
moves, is well told and will easily hold the attention of adventure- 
minded children. 


Best, H. Filagof the Desert. Illus. 255p. 8X54 Blackwell 5/- 
Bill and Terry, sons of British government officials in 
Nigeria, are the heroes of this well-written adventure story. The 
native life of Africa is depicted with knowledge and sympathy, 
and there is incidentally much fresh, true advice about the learn- 

ing of a strange language. For boys from 13 upwards. 


Borer, M.C. Taha the Egyptian. Illus. 256p. 745 Pitman 3/6 


A story of adventure with drug smugglers in Egypt. It pro- 
vides a good picture of everyday life in the valley of the Nile, the 
adventures being rather stereotyped. 


Bowie, W. R. The Story of Jesus for Foug, People. Illus. by 
Robert Lawson. Iz5p. 9X6 - - Scribner 6/- 


The chief events in the life of Jesus are simply and naturally 
told in an excellent reconstruction of the Bible story, suitable for 
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all but the youngest children. The scenes of the Holy Land and 
the relation of the teachings of Christ to the everyday life He 
knew are well described and the book can be commended for its 
sincere interpretation. The illustrations are good, though some- 
times rather barbaric and startling in colour. 


BRIGHTWELL, L. R. Neptune’s Gaia. Illus. by the author. 
253P- 7X5 -  - - - Pitman 3/6 
Clear and simple paren of marine life with numerous 
lively and amusing illustrations. Half the book is devoted to 
seaweeds in their many varieties and the rest to animals that are 
like plants, including anemones, corals, sponges, etc. 


BRUNHOFF, JEAN DE. Babar’s A.B.C. Illus. by the author. 

s6p. 846}. Boards - - - - - Methuen 5/- 
An amusing picture book for the very young who know 

French and the older who are learning. With each letter is a 
picture showing a number of things beginning with that letter 
and no doubt there will be much fun in spotting all the possible 
objects. There is no indication until you reach the vocabulary at 

the end, that the book requires a knowledge of French before it 


can serve its intended purpose. It will, of course, be enjoyed by 
all lovers of Babar. 


BuckinGHaAM, M. E. aye * siphens. Illus. 112 p. 
84X7 - . : - Country Life 7/6 
Rajah passed the first years of his life in the jungle and this 
part of the book is the most interesting with its descriptions of 
herd life and training until his capture. Then he travels to India 
and his further adventures during the Indian Mutiny and final 
escape back to the jungle will interest boys of from 9 to 11. 


CANNAN, J. We met Our Cousins. Illus. by Anne Bullen. 
169 p. 10X7} - : - - - Collins 8/6 
A story of two attientue London children who went 
to stay with their Highland cousins. There are some exciting 
adventures but the interest of the story is in the way the cousins 
learn to respect and adapt themselves to each other. The pen- 
and-ink illustrations have vigour. 


CARPENTER, Frances. Tales of a Chinese Grandmother. Illus. 
by Malthe Hasselris. 261 p. 9} x6} - Combridge 7/6 
Stories from ancient Chinese folklore, told by Lao Lao, the 
grandmother, mostly to her two grandchildren. The lore of an 
old civilisation and the customs of a now changing China are 
clearly and beautifully presented. The drawings of Malthe 
Hasselris are excellent, reflecting the spirit of the text with flower- 
delicate imagery. 
Children of about ten and eleven should find delight in these 
legends, though older readers also will no doubt appreciate a 
book of such real charm. 
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Coss, R. This Way to the Castle. Illus. 255 p. 734} 
itman 3/6 

A sequel to the author’s This Way to London, this little book 
reconstructs in an admirably straightforward style, the history 
and romance of the castles, churches, bridges and gardens of 
England. 

The quiet enthusiasm of the author for this glamorous world 
of the past cannot fail to communicate itself to the reader, and 
boys and girls from 10 to 14 years of age will find the book most 
readable. The drawings and stories combine to make sight- 
seeing a fascinating hobby. 

















Illustration by Rosert Lawson 
from The Hurdy Gurdy Man (Oxford, 2/-). 

















WILD ANIMAL WORLD 


By R. L. Ditmars and W. Bridges. 


How wild animals are 


collected, housed, accustomed to a new and strange climate, fed and 





cared for. Here are exciting and highly revealing pictures of the odd 
family life in zoos, told by the collaborators of ‘‘ Snake Hunter’s 
Holiday.” Illustrated. 12/6 net. 
GREEN GRAVEL PHANTOM KING 

By Dora Aydelotte. Here is a“ Tom By Hildegarde Hawthorne. The 
Guveer® for girls. Judy, always up to life of Napoleon’s son, the little King of 


mischief, is an irresistible character. The 
illustrations by James Daugherty are 
unusual and add to the gaiety of the 
book. Illustrated. 6/- net 


CASSIE ON THE JOB 


J.D. Bacon. Cassie, an orphan’ 
at the age of eighteen takes affairs into 
her own hands and meets adventure and 
romance in business. Illustrated. 6/- net 


THE SCHOOL THAT DIDN'T 
CARE 


By Ralph Henry Barbour. A story 
outstanding for real character develop- 
ment, for its eminently worth-while 
theme and for its sustained interest and 
excitement. Illustrated. 6/- net 


ROGUES ON RED HILL 


By Maristan Chapman. The Glen 
Hazard boys solve a baffling mystery 
which threatens to break up their happy 
comradeship. Illustrated. 6/- net 


VOICE IN THE DARK 


By Augusta H. Seaman. Eleven 
mystery stories for girls which are re- 
freshingly varied in subject matter. Mrs. 
Seaman's remarkable talent for plot in- 
vention has full range in these tales. 

Illustrated. 6/- net 


MERIWETHER LEWIS, TRAIL- 
BLAZER 


By F. W. Seymour. The complete 
story of the life of the co-leader of the 
famous Lewis and Clark expedition rivals 
fiction in its episodes of stirring action, 
dangers, and exciting adventure. 

Illustrated by Norman Price. 6/- net 


RENFREW IN THE VALLEY OF 
VANISHED MEN 


By Laurie York Erskine. Inspector 
Renfrew, of the Canadian Royal Mounted 
Police, has become a well-known and 
beloved character. This is another ex- 
citing story dealing with raiding exploits 
in “‘ the valley of vanished men.” 3/6 net 


Rome, is one of history's immortal 
stories. Replete with human interest, 
rich in background, it is told by Hilde- 
garde Hawthorne with the skill which 
marks all her biographies. Illustrated. 
8/6 net 


EVERYDAY FIRST AID 


By Walter F. Cobb, M.D. A unique 
book on the practical application of first 
aid in emergencies. By the use of case 
studies it discusses not only major acci- 
dents such as broken legs, near drown- 
ings, burns, poisoning, etc., but also 
everyday and minor accidents such as 
cuts, bruises, sprains and faintings. 

Illustrated. 6/- net 


WORKING WITH TOOLS FOR 
FUN AND PROFIT 


By A. F. Collins. “This is a well- 
planned book chiefly on home carpentry 
- profusely illustrated with excellent 
dimensional drawings and diagrams. . . . 
A real practical guide of how to make a 
hobby pay; moreover, itisa Fa = for 
father and son.”"—Home and School. 
Illustrated. 6/- net 


HARRY IN ENGLAND 


Laura E. Richards. Being the 
partly true adventures of Harry Rich- 
ards in the year 1857. “Carries one 
back in a delightful way to bygone days.” 
—The Times. Beautifully illustrated 
by Reginald Birch, famous illustrator 
of “ Little Lord Fauntleroy.” 

5/- net 


YOUR CLOTHES AND 
PERSONALITY 


By Mildren G. Ryan. 
sensibly with the question of clothes and 
appearance, from how much one should 
spend, how to buy, and how to care for 
clothes, to the design of clothes and style 
of hairdressing for every type.”—Good 
Housekeeping. Illustrated. 7/6 net 


GOOD MANNERS FOR BOYS 
By Ralph Henry Barbour. 


GOOD MANNERS FOR GIRLS 


By I. H. Irwin. Two books which 
will provide boys and girls with the ad- 
vice they need to keep up with the grow- 
ing trend toward better manners. 

Each, 5/- net 


“ Deals very 
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Daniel, H. Head Wind. Illus. 190 p. 8X5} Blackwell 5/- 
“* A story of pirates at work in a seaport town in the early 
eighteenth century. It narrates the mysterious happenings in a 
warehouse. A readable story that develops well and holds the 
interest of the reader.” For boys of 13 and upwards. 


Dane, C. (Comp.) Ome Hundred Enchanted Tales. 686 p. 
74 X53 a, Jr ee Tee Michael Joseph 8/6 
Since this book is designed for young readers, nearly 7oo 
pages of not too large type without illustrations is a formidable 
proposition. Still there is plenty for your money and it is good 
quality. Twenty-five of the stories are from Grimm, seven from 
Andersen and a few from other well-known sources. Forty-seven 
are apparently anonymous and we should like to know the source 
of many of these that are unfamiliar to us. We have to congratu- 
late Miss Dane on her taste, but as we have hinted above, we 
should have preferred fifty to a hundred, set out in larger type 
and with a few suitable illustrations. 


Davis, A. S. K. Isle of Adventure. Illus. 246 p. 8X54 
Blackwell 5/- 
This is a real book of adventure that will catch and keep the 
attention of every well-blooded boy or girl who gets hold of it. 
There is no cheap melodrama but just strong yarning which will 
whet the appetites of those who need strong stories. There is 
much mischief, many exciting times and a thrilling finish. 


Drever, HeLen. The Lure of the Kelpie: Fairy and Folk 

Tales of the Highlands. MUlus. by M.R. Lamb. 263 p. 8x5 
Moray Press 7/6 
Helen Drever has already made her name as an authority on 
Highland folklore and history. This collection of fairy tales has 
the authentic note of their Highland origin, not in the use of 
dialect so much as in the idiomatic turn of a phrase: ‘* Stay you 
here,” “‘ What is this at all that is ailing you ?” ‘‘ That’s all I'll 
be listening to from you,” are examples; but the cumulative 
effect is to bring vividly to the mind that Highland mystical 
charm, fast disappearing with the corrupt town culture. ‘‘ God’s 
wrath was so terrible as to shake these evil ones to the very edge 
of the curtains of mist” is an example of the pleasant poetical 
flavour which runs through these stories: stories of Glamis, 
Mary the Mermaid, the Black Hand, Gold Tree and Silver Tree 
and many another. Two children at least have listened fascinated 

to them. They are original, not imitative. 


Du Bors, M. C. Patsy of the Pet Shop. Ulus. 228 p. 8} x5} 
Appleton 6/- 
A story of a girl whose family moved from the country to 
New York and were unable to take the dog which Patsy loved. 
However, Patsy found a pet shop and made friends with its 
owner, who was pleased to have her help. The mystery of Pat 
the Red Setter and its happy solution will please children about 














Magnificent Xmas Gift Books 

















A gloriously illustrated story of a charming Legend. 


SEVEN SIMEONS 
by Boris Artzybasheff 


This gay and amusing tale is one 
of the most sumptuously pro- 
duced books of the season—a 
delicious invention, entrancing 
to young and old alike. 


“A gaily illustrated folk-tale 
. which will make an accept- 
able present for discriminating 


folk.”—Daily Telegraph. 


Illustrated in 4 colours. 





7s. 6d. net. 


BETSY’S NAPOLEON 
by Jeanette Eaton 


An enchanting story of a girl on St. Helena who became 
Napoleon’s playmate. “‘ The whole story is written with 
liveliness and skill . . . get it and read it.” 


—Methodist Times. 
3s. 6d. net. 


Another splendid new book in a delightful series— 


VITAL THINGS FOR 
LIVELY YOUNGSTERS 
by T. J. S. Rowland and L. G. Smith 


The things of which the authors have written are vital to 
the well-being of the child. The interesting style of writing 
coupled with vivid illustrations makes learning a pleasure. 
Whoever picks up this book will find it hard to put down 
until it is finished. 


With many illustrations by the author. 33s. 6d. net. 


CASSELL 
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ten who like dogs. The style of writing is rather sentimental, 
even gushing at times and obvious padding gives an air of 
unreality to an otherwise interesting story. 


Evans, M. Diggory Goes to The Never Never. Ullus. by Mar- 
garet Tempest. 30p. 10} X8~ - - - Collins 3/6 
A well-told story of a little boy and girl who go down 
a rabbit burrow and reach Australia. There they have lots of fun 
with a possum, a kangaroo, baby bears and other creatures,.and 
they persuade a lyre bird to sing. The illustrations are attractive. 
For children from 6 to 8. 


ExpLorers’ CLus TAEs. Illus. 280p. 9x6 - Harrap 10/6 
This well-produced volume is excellent value and it is likely 

to be popular with every boy of 14 and upwards who is alive to 

the happenings around him. It kept me enthralled and it kept a 
boy of 14 spell-bound until he had completed the book. There 

are thirty stories of many different types of adventure written by 
experts. Such men as Stefansson, Lincoln Ellsworth and Reginald 
Orcutt are representative of the fine team who have produced the 
collection. Numerous well produced photographs assist the text. 


FARJEON, ELEANOR. Paladins in Spain. Illus. by Katharine 

Tozer. 168p. 8X5} - - - - Nelson 3/6 

The old romances of Charlemagne and his Knights are “ full 

of the music of what happens,” and the retelling of the story of 

“* Ferumbras,” from Caxton’s Life of Charlemagne makes a lively 

and stirring chronicle. The battles of the Paladins against the 

dark Paynims, the pageant of chivalry, and the early morning of 

Christendom are vividly brought to life. Miss Farjeon has pro- 

duced a book in which history and swift action are excellently 
blended. For children of 10 and over. 


FARJEON, ELEANOR. The Wonders of oterniaten. Illus. 169 p.. 

8X 54 - - = - Nelson 3/6 
Miss Farjeon allows Herodotus to > tell again his own stories 
of Croesus, Cambyses, Darius and Xerxes. They are vivid and 
strange stories indeed, woven from a cunning mixture of history 
and legend and enriched with many curious details which delight 
the Athenian boy and girl who prompt the old story teller to 
exercise his art. The modern boy and girl of 12 to 14 years will 
applaud Damos and Chloe for their success in securing such a 

harvest from his lips—and from Miss Farjeon’s pen. 


FiscHER, Marjorte. Palaces on Monday. Illus. 211 p. 

8ix Bt - - - - Secker & Warburg 7/6 
The author of Street Fair takes two American children to 
join their parents in Soviet Russia. They have minor adventures 
and details of the journey are described with humour. The crisp 
dialogue and good characterisation make a live story of what is 
also a travel book and a picture of the Russia of to-day. Perhaps 
the colours are too glowing. At any rate one is given the impres- 

sion that Russia to-day is a very fine place to live in. 
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Haupang, J. B. S. My siteaaah Mr. kash. Illus. 179 p. 

84 x 6} - - -  Cresset Press 6/- 
There is a tendency to expect that any book for children 
written by a learned professor is a new A/dice in Wonderland, so in 
reading Mr. Leakey I watched my step rather carefully. I did 
not discover a new Alice nor indeed any new classic. On the 
other hand I did find a great deal of fun and as I expected from 
this author robust fun. After a good beginning, and the first 
story is very good, the stories lose their spontaneity and the 
fun is forced. There is an overloading with allusions beyond the 
child’s experience and the temptation to improve the occasion is 
not always resisted. Still, as I have said there is much amusement 
for any reader and if the stories are read aloud they are likely to 

be enjoyed very much. 
Mr. Leakey himself is a modern magician and among his 


helpers are a tamed dragon and an octopus who makes a splendid 
waiter. 


Harrison, G. B. Digging for History. Ulus. 138 p. 8X54 

Nelson 3/6 
Here an eminent Elizabethan scholar has produced a book 
for children indicating what are the sources of history. The items 
chosen stretch from Ahnaton to the Gunpowder Plot. In this 
latter story Dr. Harrison reveals to children in suitably simple 
language how he would trace back the story of that extraordinary 
conspiracy to its earliest records. I can imagine young people 
getting surprisingly active and alert with questions when they 
have tasted the stuff of this volume. It is a book which I strongly 

recommend. The illustrations support the text very well. 


Harrison, G. B. The Wautrhy of Cpu. Illus. 144 p. 
8X 54 - - - Nelson 3/6 
Dr. Harrison has retold the famous epic in a plain, clear 
narrative, well fitted to the spirit of the original. Young people 
of varying ages from about ten upwards should feel the spell of 
this version of the strange wanderings and dramatic homecoming 
of the hero of Troy and it is warmly recommended. 


Hunt, Wray. Moti Ram Bahadur. MUlus. 248 p. 845 

Pitman 3/6 

The hero of this book is the son of an Indian officer in a 

Punjab regiment and the story relates how he realises his dearest 

wish to become a Sepoy. His adventures are sometimes a little 

incredible, but the local colour is good, and the author appears 

to know Indian military life at first hand. The chief claith to 

merit the book possesses is the effective way events and scenes are 

presented through the mind of the Hindu boy. Boys of about 
eleven and twelve should enjoy it. 


Kaye, M. Potter Pinner’s Meadow. Illus. by Margaret 
Tempest. 40p. 93X10 - - - Collins 6/- 
This excellently produced book is the story of the little 
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creatures in the meadow and of how they dealt with an ill-tem- 
pered old farmer. The text is in good script and the many 
delightful illustrations arranged on the page in a manner that 
makes a charming whole. The bright colours extend to the 
covers which are very inviting. The pages are perhaps a little too 
full of text and pictures and the script being rarely encountered in 
children’s books may, I think, interfere with a small person’s 
enjoyment of the book. 


LaNnGLEY, H.S. Youth at the Zoo. Ullus. by the author. 88 p. 

114 X9 - - - - - - Country Lite 10/6 
The text of this book is secondary to the pictures. It describes 
the animals drawn, their habitat, and their habits and antics at 
the Zoo. The pictures are very fine pencil drawings showing 
exquisite draughtsmanship and keen observation. The drawings 
in the text which appear to be done on scraper board are not so 
satisfying. The printers of this book are justly proud of it. As 
all the animals are young there is no doubt that the book will have 
a strong and universal appeal. 


LEEMING, JOHN F. Thanks to Claudius. Illus. 1538p. 8X5} 
Harrap 5/- 

A successor to last year’s Claudius the Bee. Should be popular 
with nine- to eleven-year-olds, many of whom will, no doubt, 
miss much of the quite witty allusion, innuendo, and over-careful 
detail (“‘ gentlebees,” “ Good sunlight to you,” etc.). 

The more discerning youngster, however, will probably 
sense the author’s failure to develop his plot, and be dissatisfied 
with the absurdity of the anti-climax. We agree with the author’s 
friends, quoted in the preface—‘“‘ A great mistake ”—to publish 
a sequel. 


Lewis, L. Nansen. Illus. 176p. 8X5} - - Nelson 3/6 

A presentation, free from heroics, of the life of a great man. 

As explorer and scientist, and as worker in the cause of refugees 

and famine-stricken victims of wars and revolutions the man is 

shown in the simplicity of his greatness. The book takes a little 

time to get moving and one feels that the author is less in sympa- 

thy with the explorer than with the man in subsequent rdles. 

Though perhaps a more imaginative writer might have given us 

3/6 a more vivid story the book is to be recommended as one that 


tina will stimulate in boys from 12 to 15 a healthy hero worship. 


or Loncben, H. W. D. Ways of the Veld Dwellers. Ulus. by 


me Erna Pinner. 137 p. 846} - - Country Life /6 
ae eo In these eight stories of wild animals and birds of the African 
bush we listen to first-hand accounts of the baboon, eagle owl, 
the ratel or honey-badger, rhinoceros, hyena, lemur and others. 
The book is well produced, the illustrations attractive, and the 
stories have a compelling power which makes them very readable. 
Children of ten and over should enjoy them. Enthusiasm for the 

6/- book is tempered by descriptive passages in which the author’s 
> little fondness for words overcomes his discretion. 


1es are 
about 








Two Junior Book Club Recommendations Tin 


THE FAMILY FROM ONE-END STREET 


Written and illustrated by EVE GARNETT 
** One of the best children’s books this Aut has produced.” 
$8. net Junior Bookshelf 


AFKE’S TEN 
By NINKE VAN HICHTUM 
A famous Dutch Children’s Classic. 


**One of the best international goodwill stories for boys and girls in the world.” 
58. net International Bureau of Education 


JOHN AND MARY ABROAD 
By GRACE JAMES. Illustrated by Mary GARDINER. 
A new John and Mary book. The well-known children travel abroad and have 
adventures in Europe and the Far East. Uniform with JOHN AND MARY 
and MORE ABOUT JOHN AND MARY. 


Each $s. net 
HARLEQUINADE 
By FREDERICK COWLES 
yaeguy of Harlequin and Columbine. A delightful story for young children. 
38. 6d. net 
THE STORY OF THE WORLD 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Now in a cheap edition. One of the most remarkable works of its kind. 
3 vols. Each 3s. 6d. 


THE CATFORD BOOKS 


Three new titles: MAURICE THE MOUSE, RONNIE THE ROBIN and 
Each 23-1 THE SQUIRREL. 
ach 2s. net 

























Boxed in threes, 6s. net 


FREDERICK MULLER ; 





Two lovely Xmas books 












ELEANOR FARJEON 
Martin Pippin in the Daisy Field 


‘* They are gossamer-like and slender, dew-fresh and delightful.’’ 
Observer ‘* None knows better how to mix magic fun in a tale 
that will charm childhood and beguile responsible age. Delightful 
from primrose cover to primrose cover.’’ Times Literary Supp. 
Illustrated 8/6 net 


EDITED BY 


CLEMENCE DANE 
100 Enchanted Tales 


‘* A lovely book meant to last not for one season but all through 
childhood and afterwards to live on the shelf that survives our 
youthful day. There is nothing one could wish away in this 
collection.’’ Times Literary Supplement 8/6 net 


MICHAEL JOSEPH LTD. 
17 & 18 Henrietta St., London, W.C.2 
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Low, A. M. Conpurig: S, ipa and Time. Illus. 197 p. 

8} x 5} - - Nelson 3/6 
Professor Low traces here the development of transport and 
communication from the earliest days of roadmaking to transport 
by air and from elementary signalling to the latest improvements 
in television. Thus the book is really divided into two parts, the 
first comparatively simple, the second pre-supposing some know- 
ledge of science. The style of writing, as always with this author, 
is simple and lucid and points are illustrated with apt and every- 

day instances. 


Low, A.M. Life and Its Story. Illus. 228p. 845? Nelson 3/6 
' In a volume as inspiring as it is instructive Professor Low 
gives a simple and lucid account of the various types of life which 
inhabit our planet and stresses throughout their interdependence, 
their marvellous adaptability and continuous evolution. The 
author has given us a book which will form a very desirable 
introduction to a more detailed study of his fascinating subject, 
and which is worthy of a place in every library for children of 12 

and upwards. 


McCuttocn, D. Cornish Adventure. Illus. 255 p. 745 
Pitman 3/6 
A mystery story of smugglers on the Cornish coast. It is 
straightforward adventure with events possible enough though 
the hero does allow himself to be caught rather foolishly. 


Mure, G. Josephine: a Fairy Thriller. Ulus. by H. R. Millar. 
2izp. 84x54 - - - Oxford 5/- 
Here is a modern fairy story in the tradition of “‘ Where the 
rainbow ends.” The action is lively and certainly thrills in many 
intense moments throughout the finely sustained plot. The 
intrusion of the consenting or challenging voice of the author’s 
seven-year-old daughter lends an intimate atmosphere and keeps 
the story well within the rules of fairyland tales. The tantalising 
breaks that herald bedtime whet the interest. The whole world 
of fantasy is here—Janet insists on detail—and there is a charming 
solidarity about the giants—especially the ‘“‘ Cockney” and 
** Yorkshire ” speaking Customs Officers! But the mysterious 
** Certain Person,” Snagaraguus, is indeed diabolically earthy. 
For 6 to 10-year-olds. 


Nyasonco, H.H. Prince Axrxi K. The Besoro Stories. 
Illus. 111 p. 8$X7 - - - - Blackwell 3/6 
A collection "of African folk-tales all about animals. They 
are only told to African children in the evenings. The presenta- 
tion of them seems sometimes rather lifeless with too much repeti- 
tion that confuses and obscures the point and a more vigorous 
style would be more in keeping with the themes. They make, 
however, a useful collection of tales for children from 8 to 12 
and may help, as the author intends, to give western children 
some idea of native African life. 
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Oman, C. Jobe/. Illus. 256p. 74X5 - - Pitman 3/6 


A sequel to Ferry the Fearless reconstructing life in the days 
of King John. Johel is Ferry’s brother and this story is concerned 
with his quest in search of his inheritance. Miss Oman is adept 
in conveying an atmosphere so that the reader feels he is an actor 
in the adventures which follow one another so rapidly that it is 
surprising to be reminded at the end of the story that its course 
occupies only nineteen days. This is hardly so good a story as 
Ferry the Fearless, perhaps because it is built on a rather slighter 
theme. For readers from 9 to 12. 


Outess, E. U. Through the Cobbler’s Window. Illus. by Ruth 


Cobb. 114p. 10X7}- - - - - Pitman 5/- 

This is a selection of stories from Hans Sachs the German 
shoemaker-poet and writer, retold for English readers. In regard 
to their plots many of them will be familiar, others are Sachs’ 
own invention. To many of the better known ones Sachs has 
added local colour and contemporary, usually Bavarian peasant, 
interest. There are also a few poems of the narrative type. All 
the stories are fairly short, vigorous and trenchant in style and 
many exhibit the robust humour and rough play common to most 
ancient country legends. The book is well produced, with large 
clear print, good margins and amusing illustrations. 


PrENTICE, J.D. Teddy's Story. Illus. 356p. 8X5} 


Lovat Dickson 7/6 
A swiftly moving tale of action, somewhat hindered by what 
seems to be an entirely superfluous and rather complicated device 
for sugaring the historical pill. Stories of Hastings, Bannock- 
burn, and Drake in Mexico, when told with such gusto and under- 
standing would seem to need no small blue bear to help them 
along. Yet it must be confessed that the self-important creature 
does not annoy so often as amuse the reader. 


The fictjonal characters are human, the historical ones con- 
vincing. 


Stronc, L. A. G. The ate va Asked | Qustions. Illus. 











17op. 8X54 - - Nelson 3/6 

The name of Mr. L. A. G. hove on the cover of a book is 
a sufficient guarantee that the contents are sound. Here he has 
taken the well-worn story of Socrates and has retold it in good 
prose. Very often the telling is exceedingly attractively done and 
the child who reads this book will get an understanding of one 
of the world’s greatest minds. 


StronG, L. A.G. Henry of Agincourt. Illus. 1530p. 845% 




















Nelson 3/6 

This picture of Henry V is a valuable piece of work. A 
human being appears instead of the almost legendary hero, and 
the apparent contradictions of his character are discussed in a 
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clear and reasonable manner. The historical background is good 
and the disastrous results to England of the glorious victories 
over France are clearly shown. For children from 12 to 14. 


SrRUTHER, J. When Grandmamma was Small. Mus. by Mela 

Broman. Boards. 22p. 11X9 - - - Collins 3/6 

This is a very delightful picture book from Sweden and it 

will have a wide appeal among the youngest readers. The pic- 

tures have a daintiness in conception and the colour work is very 

ood. The verses are an adaptation from the Swedish of Ingrid 

Smith and they make a satisfactory running commentary to the 
pictures. 











Illustration by EvE GARNETT 
from The Family at One End Street (Muller, 5/-). 
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Suturvan, A. Brother Eskimo. Illus. 2536p. 74X5 Pitman 3/6 
A story of two Eskimo boys who journey south and join a 
Blackfoot Indian on a hunting expedition, and of their escape 
from him when he appears to have designs on their lives. Told 
in a manner that preserves an atmosphere of the wilderness, the 
story contains a good deal of information on the human and 
animal life of the Far North. The plot is well developed and 
becomes more and more exciting until it reaches a thrilling cli 
For boys of from 10 to 12. 


Tozer, KATHERINE. Mumfie the Admiral. Illus. by the 
author. 247p. 8}x6- - - - - Murray 6/- 

Mumfie goes on from strength to strength. Here he has 
thrilling adventures when he and Scarecrow go to rescue Selina 
who has been carried off by a pirate. Incidentally they rescue an 
Admiral and in the terrible fight between the latter and the Pirate 
Chief it is really Mumfie who wins the day when he so startles 
the pirate by saying ‘‘ Boo” behind him that Mr. Davy Jones 
falls down his own locker. As a reward for his noble work 
Mumfie is made an Admiral. 

This friendly little elephant chap, with his insatiable curio- 
sity and bravery, is rapidly becoming an institution and this is 
probably due more to the pictures than to the stories themselves. 
They have an attraction and an individuality that fix them in the 
reader’s mind. Miss Tozer makes very effective use of her blacks. 


Wiuiams, A. The Boy’s Guide to Games, Sports, Hobbies and 
Many Other Interests. Mlus. 384 p. 83X54 - Nelson 3/6 
A completely revised edition of a book of established reputa- 
tion and popularity. The scope of the work is indicated in its 
title. At the end of each chapter is a brief bibliography. 


Wituiamson, B. G. The Magic Poodle. Illus. 243p. 8X5} 


Faber 5/- 

The adventure here turns out to be a walking tour with an 
excellent poodle called Fanny. Actually Fanny was a dog who 
had never been clipped and who resembled a black lamb. Fanny 
has many adventures in the bog, with witches and finally with an 
immense number of rabbits. There is just that amount of magic 
which will delight younger children, and they too will agree in 
the long run that “‘ there is no place like home,” even as Fanny 


Apart from the endpapers, the illustrations are slight indeed. 











